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In This sue... 


The year 2011 has been an exciting one for Astoria with the celebration of 
the 200th Anniversary of its founding by the fur traders sent here by John 
Jacob Astor in 1811. Activities are still continuing and will culminate with a 
big year-end celebration in December. Among the highlights of the year were 
talks given by historians: Stephen Dow Beckham, Mark Eifler, Rex Ziak, 
James P. Ronda and Jane Kirkpatrick. Reproduced in this issue is the talk 
by James Ronda, H. G. Barnard University of Tulsa, emeritus Professor of 
Western American History, about Paul Denis Jeremie, the misfit member of 
the Astor fur trading party. 

Also appearing in this issue is a story by E.W. Giesecke about the ill-fated 
attempt to set up a permanent settlement on the Columbia River that, if 
successful, would have predated Astoria. 

‘The reminiscences of two women complete the issue. Pauline Hall Morgan 
writes about her childhood in Astoria and Hazel Hussong Keck describes her 
myriad contributions to the county from Cannon Beach and Seaside to Astoria. 
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ASTOR’S EMPIRE 


by James P. Ronda 
H. G. Barnard Professor of Western American History, emeritus 
The University of Tulsa 


()* A snowy January day in 1832 


a printer's boy stood in a New 
York street and watched as an old 
man wrapped in fur was helped down 
the steps of a townhouse and into a 
waiting sleigh. Going off into the 
distance the old man probably never 
saw the boy; the boy never forgot the 
man and the moment. When he was 
an old man the memory remained 
fresh. As he said, 
it now.” The boy in the street was 
Walt Whitman; the old man in fur 
was John Jacob Astor. On that cold, 
bright day the future caught a glimpse 
ef the past. Whitman—our most 
prophetic poet—would dream about 


“ 
I can almost see 


an America rich in spiritual treasure. 
Astor—our first full-fledged capital- 
ist—had dreams about treasure of 
another kind. 

It is a charming story—the old 
man and the boy, the capitalist and 
the poet, the past and the future. But 
it is also a story filled with tempta- 
tion. Because Astoria bears Astor’s 
name, we are tempted to make the 
story of this remarkable place Astor’s 
story. Astoria was his idea—or at 
least he borrowed the ideas from 
his Canadian friends and sometime 


No 


rivals. But Astor’s biography should 
not be confused with Astoria’s history. 
All too often those who write about 
Astoria’s early years end up talking 
about Astor to the exclusion of the real 
Astorians. And since most of those 
writers generally don’t like Astor, this 
provides a convenient opportunity 
to perpetuate the image of him as a 
money-grubbing, miserly old man. 
The title of the talk tonight is 
“Astor's Empire” but the story of that 
empire does not belong to him alone. 
Tonight I want to introduce you to 
someone who came on the Tonquin in 
1811 and stayed—reluctantly—until 
the last days of 1813. This was someone 
who thought that coming to Astoria 
was the greatest mistake of his life. 
This was someone who did everything 
short of murder to get away from 
here. This was someone who was 
the uncommon common man. Paul 
Denis Jeremie was not an eminent 
Astorian but he was a representative 
one. Jeremie was an Astorian in the 
way that Astor never was and never 
could be. Seeing the story of this 
place through Jeremie’s eyes does not 
diminish Astor’s accomplishments 
but it does change the angle of vision. 
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Traveling with Jeremie we can see 
this place with fresh eyes. And there 
is one more reason to walk away from 
John Jacob and shake hands with Paul 
Denis. We can leave New York City 
and the Hudson River and pay proper 
attention to Astoria and the Columbia 
River. After all, Astor once said that 
the Columbia River was “the key to 
so vast a country.” He was right. The 
Columbia was and is the key; and this 
is indeed “so vast a country.” 

Like so much of Astoria’s early 
history we need to begin in Canada. 
Early in the spring of 1810 plans for 
Astoria were well underway. The 
success of those plans depended in 
no small part on hiring experienced 
clerks and voyageurs. In the first week 
of May three of Astor’s trusted lieuten- 
ants left New York and headed north 
to the settlement of Lachine on the 
St. Lawrence River. If there was one 
place to recruit men who knew the fur 
business, it was Lachine. Astoria was 
Astor's idea but without sharp minds 
and strong backs it was an empty 
scheme. Astor sometimes boasted 
that his Pacific Fur Company was an 
American enterprise. But everyone 
knew that the Canadians—especially 
the men from Lachine—would do 
much of the heavy lifting. 

No sooner had Astor’s recruiters 
arrived at Lachine than taverns and 
shops were buzzing with excited talk 
about the new adventure. Alexander 
Ross, one of the company’s newly- 
hired clerks, remembered the mo- 


ment this way. “The flattering hopes 
and golden prospects held out to 
the adventurers, so inflamed the 
public mind that the wonder-stricken 
believers flocked from all quarters 
to share in the wonderful riches of 
the Far West.” Paul Denis Jeremie 
was among those “wonder-stricken 
believers” eager for the “riches of 
the Far West.”> We know just a few 
things about Jeremie. There is good 
reason to believe that Jeremie could 
read and write English, or at least his 
own brand of phonetic English. He 
was certainly ambitious and not a 
little restless. But there is something 
else—something we should not 
overlook. When Pacific Fur Company 
partner Duncan McDougall drafted a 
roster of those Astorians bound for the 
Columbia River aboard the Tonquin, 
Jeremie was described as both a clerk 
and a laborer.* No one else carried that 
odd double label. Jeremie was never 
treated as a clerk and surely would 
have resented being called a laborer. 
It is worth noting for the future that 
when clerk Gabriel Franchere listed 
company men on the Tonquin, he 
lumped Jeremie with all the other 
laborers.’ From the beginning Jeremie 
lived between two worlds, between 
two social classes. Perhaps that made 
him forever an outsider, a man in the 
twilight. Without a clear identity, 
Jeremie would constantly re-invent 
himself. Perhaps most important for 
our story, he signed on expecting to 


be well paid for his work. And the 
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work—so he thought—would be 
suitable for someone a cut above a 
common laborer. 

Astor’s recruiters organized two 
groups of clerks and workers. One 
group would join Wilson Price Hunt, 
head to St. Louis, and from there be- 
gin an overland journey to the Pacific. 
The other party headed south to 
New York. They would reach Astoria 
by sea. Like the history of Astoria, 
Jeremie’s life was filled with mysteries 
both great and small. When the New 
York bound Astorians left Lachine in 
July, Jeremie was not with them. For 
reasons that are unclear, he and clerk 
Ovide de Montigny joined the party 
at the little town of Whitehall on 
the present-day New York-Vermont 
border. 

On the morning of September 6, 
1810 a crowd of company partners, 
clerks, and laborers gathered at a dock 
in New York harbor ready to board 
the Tonquin. Jeremie was in that 
crowd. Alexander Ross never forgot 
the scene that day. “All was bustle and 
confusion on deck, and every place 
in the ship was in such topsy-turvy 
that scarcely anyone knew 
how or where he would be stowed.” 
Jeremie was probably as confused as 
any landlubber about what to do and 
where to go. Astor had told Jonathan 
Thorn, the Jonquin’s captain, to pro- 
mote “good humour and harmony.” 
As the Tonquin’s lord of the quarter 
deck, Thorn was hardly interested in 
anyone's “good humour.” And as for 


SAWS 555 


harmony, what counted for Thorn 
was discipline and an unwavering 
respect for his authority. This was a 
recipe for trouble. Even before the 
Tonquin set sail there was trouble. 
Jeremie was surely part of it. There was 
a fierce argument about quarters for 
company men. All the Astorians were 
all hustled into cramped, poorly ven- 
tilated spaces. Tempers flared when 
the partners and clerks complained. 
Not used to being challenged, Thorn 
threatened to shoot any man who 
questioned his command. As the 
Tonquin sailed out into the Atlantic, 
the arguments continued. The food 
was bad, the ship was overcrowded, 
and then there was the matter of com- 
mand. Who was really in charge of 
company employees? Was it Thorn or 
the partners? Think of the Jonquinas 
a pot simmering with more and more 
heat applied each day. By the time the 
ship reached the Falkland Islands the 
pot was ready to boil over.* 

The Falkland Islands had long 
been a place for ships to put in for 
provisions and fresh water. Early in 
December the Zonquin was at Port 
Egmont. For several days work parties 
shuttled between Saunders Island 
and the Jonguin carrying water 
and other supplies. By the morning 
of December 11 the re-provisioning 
was done but one last shore party 
was still on the beach. Perhaps they 
lingered too long. Captain Thorn 
grew impatient and in the afternoon 
suddenly decided to set sail, virtually 
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abandoning the men on shore to an 
uncertain fate. Jeremie was on board 
the Tonquin and he could not have 
missed one of the voyage’s most 
explosive moments. When Thorn 
refused to lay by and pick up the shore 
party, company partner Robert Stuart 
pulled two pistols from his coat and 
ordered Thorn to stop. Faced with a 
man he knew would pull the triggers, 
the captain relented. That day was a 
turning point and everyone—surely 
including Jeremie—knew it. What 
had been a frosty relationship between 
Thorn and the Astorians now turned 
to open hatred. No wonder that 
Gabriel Franchere said the route to 
Astoria was “a troublesome journey.” 
Paul Denis Jeremie’s troublesome 
journey was just beginning. 

The Falklands were islands of bit- 
terness; the Hawaiian islands were— 
at least for some Astorians—islands of 
pure delight. The 7onquin was not the 
first ship to sail into Hawaiian waters. 
From the first European discovery 
by Captain James Cook in 1778, 
the islands had been recognized by 
maritime fur traders as an ideal place 
to stock up on provisions, water, and 
other comforts. Hawaii offered more 
than provisions. By the 1790s young 
Hawaiians were signing on for voy- 
ages to Nootka Sound and China. 
When the Astorians reached Hawaii 
in 1811, King Kamehameha and his 
people were already part of an inter- 
national trade system that stretched 
from Bristol and Boston to Alaska 


and China. Hawaii was nothing less 
than the commercial crossroads of 
the Pacific. Whatever a traveler like 
Jeremie wanted could be had beneath 
the shadow of Mauna Loa." 

For many Astorians Hawaii was 
not just a place—it was an experience. 
Consider the month—February. 
Along the St. Lawrence February 
was an endless procession of cold, 
gray days. February was wind-chilled 
faces. February was people bundled 
against winter storms. In Hawaii 
February was bright, warm days. 
February was exotic people and ap- 
pealing food. February was a world 
of blue skies and white beaches. 
Gabriel Franchere called Hawaii “a 
fine sight." He might better have 
called it paradise. 

When the Zonquin left the islands 
on March 1, 1811 the ship’s water casks 
were full. In the hold there were yams 
and taro. Among the passengers were 
twenty-four Hawaiians—twelve as 
added crew for the Tonquin and 
twelve assigned for duty at Astoria. 
On deck the ship looked like a floating 
farm. There were one hundred pigs, 
several goats, two sheep, and count- 
less chickens. Not all that livestock 
survived to reach the Columbia. Most 
if not all the chickens were washed 
overboard in a storm. The surviving 
critters—some thirty pigs, one sheep, 
and three goats—were landed at 
Bakers Bay on the north shore of the 
Columbia." Jeremie should have paid 
special attention to those pigs. He was 
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going to get to know them far better 
than he expected or wanted. 

A month and a half after leaving 
Hawaii the first work party landed 
at what would become Astoria. One 
Astorian said that “nature smiled” the 
day they landed." If anyone in the 
work party was smiling, the smiles 
soon vanished. Clearing the land 
proved to be difficult, dangerous, 
and even deadly. What confronted 
the Astorians was a landscape of 
steep hillsides cut through with 
deep ravines. The site was covered 
with a dense forest. The ground was 
matted with tangled underbrush, 
fallen timber, and huge boulders. 
The workers had brought along only 
light trade axes. The heavy felling axes 
and whip saws were still on board the 
Tonquin—and the ship was inconve- 
niently anchored on the other side of 
the Columbia at Bakers Bay.'* Jeremie 
should have counted himself lucky 
that he was not at Astoria on April 15. 
In fact, he was on shore at Bakers Bay 
doing pig duty. Along with Hawaiians 
James Keemo and Edward Cox, 
Jeremie was herding pigs. Paul Denis 
did not cross the Columbia and reach 
Astoria until April 17.5 

Chasing pigs was surely not what 
Jeremie had in mind when he signed 
up to find wealth in the far West. He 
must have wondered if the promised 
riches were actually counted in pork, 
not pelts. Once he got to Astoria 
his next jobs were probably no less 


appealing. He helped fell and square 


timber for the company house. A 
few days later he was busy preparing 
window sashes. At another time he 
was assigned to help cart stone and 
build the company house chimney." 
None of this was easy work. More 
important, it was not the kind of work 
usually assigned to clerks. In the first 
weeks at Astoria everyone—includ- 
ing the clerks—did manual labor 
but that did not last long. Jeremie 
could not have missed seeing clerks 
like Franchere and Ross put down 
hammers and pick up pen and paper. 
Perhaps it was a constant reminder 
that in the eyes of the company he 
was a laborer, not a clerk. No one was 
going to call him Mr. Jeremie. Late in 
May, while working on the company’s 
trading sloop, Jeremie suffered what 
the post log called “a bad blow” and 
was soon on the sick list.'7 

By the end of June he was con- 
vinced that Astoria was not the place 
for him. Jeremie was not the only 
Astorian complaining about hard 
work and miserable food. But he was 
the only one who dared confront 
Duncan McDougall and ask to leave. 
McDougall was the senior partner— 
the Chief Factor—at Astoria and 
most often the voice of authority. 
What Jeremie wanted was passage 
home once the Tonquin returned. 
At that point everyone believed the 
ship would soon be back at Astoria 
from its trading voyage up the coast. 
McDougall’s answer was a firm 
“no.” In the post journal McDougall 
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insisted that Jeremie’s ailments were 
“pretended.” It may have been too 
harsh a judgment but we will never 
know. For his troubles, Jeremie got 
“a severe reprimand” and told—in 
no uncertain terms—to get back to 
work. Set back on his heels, Jeremie 
did something quite unexpected. He 
wrote McDougall a letter apologizing 
for his bad behavior and promising to 
be “better for the future.”* Perhaps 
he was sorry. Perhaps the letter was 
meant to show that he was literate 
and should be treated as a clerk. 
Whatever the case, Paul Denis went 
back to work. 

And there was plenty of work to 
do at Astoria. Once the storehouse 
was built Astoria’s construction crew 
needed to start on a house for the 
partners and clerks. Of course there 
was the garden to tend. Hawaiians did 
most of that work. The potatoes and 
turnips did well; the radishes, cucum- 
bers, and corn were a disappointment. 
And someone had to look after the ex- 
ploding pig population. If McDougall 
thought Jeremie was going to return 
to his tasks and abandon thoughts of 
leaving, he had another thing coming. 
The unhappy Canadian was not about 
to give up his hopes for escape. In July 
Jeremie hatched another plan. He 
would flee overland and somehow get 
back to Canada. It was an improbable 
plan but at least it was something. 
Discontent is the mother of despera- 
tion; Jeremie was both discontented 
and desperate. He found four Indians 


who were willing—for a price—to 
guide him up the Columbia. After 
that he was on his own. What Jeremie 
needed were supplies for himself and 
trade goods to pay his guides. So he 
turned thief. Throughout July he 
systematically pilfered goods from 
the company storehouse. The goods 
he took provide us with a look at 
the company’s inventory. Jeremie’s 
cache included wine, rum, biscuits, 
butter, tobacco, ammunition, and 
knives. Jeremie had the audacity to 
steal Alexander McKay’s Hawaiian 
coconut shell. | can understand tak- 
ing the knives; the coconut shell is 
something else. 

When the cache was accidently 
discovered on July 27, Astoria’s forces 
for law and order moved swiftly. 
Jeremie was rounded up and forced to 
carry all the stolen goods back to the 
post. But that was just the beginning. 
Jeremie now had the reputation for 
being a malcontent. Were there others 
like him? Was he stirring up trouble 
among the other Astorians? To steal 
a line from “The Music Man,” “Was 
there trouble in river city.” McDougall 
thought it was time to find out. What 
he discovered was not encouraging. 
Evidently a good number of Astorians 
knew about Jeremie’s plans—and 
his theft—and did nothing to stop 
him, much less report him to the 
proper authorities. Once McDougall 
learned this he took action on several 
fronts. First, there was another letter. 


Whether McDougall demanded it 
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or Jeremie offered it remains unclear. 
While the text of Jeremie’s first letter 
has not survived, the second one was 
entered into the post’s official record. 
Written in Jeremie’s own unique 
brand of English, the letter spelled out 
his grievances and his future plans. 
The gist of the letter is this: Jeremie 
did not like the country, the work 
was hard and the rewards were few. 
He had been—so he said—ill used. 
He saw himself as a clerk; they used 
him as a laborer. Jeremie was deter- 
mined to leave as soon as possible. In 
return for being allowed to leave he 
promised not to spread stories about 
the company and the way it treated 
its employees. This was hardly the 
abject confession McDougall wanted 
but at least Jeremie was honest about 
his intentions. He was going to leave. 
The only matters were how and when. 

McDougall put the unfortunate 
Jeremie in irons for several days. 
Astoria did not have its own version of 
Hard Rock Hotel but nobody missed 
the message of a man in shackles. 
This is what you get when you cross 
those who have real power. And 
what about all those Astorians who 
knew what Jeremie was up to but did 
nothing? By custom at Astoria rum 
was passed around three times each 
day. McDougall decided that proper 
punishment was to issue the ration 
only twice a day. Considering how 
hard the Astorians were working, a 
cut in the rum ration was pretty harsh 
punishment. As for Jeremie, he got no 


rum at all and was fed on the biscuits 
and rancid butter he had hidden out 
in the woods. Because labor was in 
short supply at Astoria, the wayward 
Canadian was set free after just a few 
days.” 

As Astoria’s first summer edged 
into fall, McDougall probably con- 
gratulated himself that the Astorians 
were once again one happy family. 
There was certainly plenty of work 
for that family to do. Construction at 
Astoria continued. By early 1812 the 
post was an impressive place. There 
was a large trading store, a substantial 
dwelling house, a blacksmith shop, 
and a storage shed. These buildings 
were enclosed by a palisade. At the 
front corners there were bastions with 
cannons. Outside the walls there was 
a well tended garden—and of course 
there were the pigs. The Astorians 
didn’t like pork and the pigs became 
a great nuisance.*° Astoria never was 
the town Astor claimed it to be, but 
it was a cut above what Fort Clatsop 
had been. All that building took 
hard work. And the Astorians also 
worked to develop good relations 
with their native neighbors. Doing 
business with outsiders was noth- 
ing new for the Chinooks and the 
Clatsops. They were astute traders 
who knew the value of what they 
had to offer—whether it was fish or 
fur—and they knew the value of what 
the strangers also brought to trade. A 
little tough talk between traders was 
to be expected but violence against 
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Astoria was never seriously contem- 
plated nor did it ever happen. There 
is a persistent story that McDougall 
once threatened Comcomley and 
the Chinooks with smallpox if they 
attacked Astoria. That story is one of 
Washington Irving’s more obnoxious 
myths.” It simply did not happen. 
Scholars have known for nearly fifty 
years that Irving simply made up that 
story to add a little color and drama 
to his narrative. But the story keeps 
being repeated.” 

By the middle of August the 
dust-up about Paul Denis Jeremie 
seemed forgotten. McDougall had 
other things on his mind including 
the harsh fact that the 7onguin had 
been destroyed by Indians. Perhaps 
McDougall thought that Astoria’s 
chief grumbler had finally made his 
peace with life along the Columbia. 
For the rest of the summer and into 
the fall, Jeremie did what common 
laborers at Astoria did. He worked. 
He was back building a chimney. 
He was busy in the garden tending 
Astoria’s bumper turnip crop. But he 
was also on the sick list, at least once 
with a venereal complaint.” In this 
daily round of work Jeremie might 
have seemed at long last a man who 
accepted his fate. For better or worse 
he would be at Astoria for the dura- 
tion. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Astoria’s days now grew darker 
and colder. Gabriel Franchere later 
recalled that beginning in October it 


rained virtually every day.® As winter 
closed in, Jeremie’s desire to escape 
once again grew from thought to 
plan. If two plans failed, why not try a 
third. Sometime during the fall of 1811 
Jeremie found two others ready to join 
him. The Belleaux brothers—Antoine 
and Jean Baptiste—joined the Pacific 
Fur Company at Lachine. Now they 
were ready to get out, no matter how 
uncertain the journey home. This 
time Jeremie’s plan was simplicity it- 
self. He and his co-conspirators would 
get a canoe and head up the Columbia 
at the first opportunity. No more rely- 
ing on Indian guides; they would do it 
themselves. On November 9 the trio 
was sent out on a hunting expedition. 
This was their chance and they took 
it. When they did not return the next 
day, McDougall realized that Jeremie 
had made good on his promise. He 
was heading home. Perhaps for a 
moment McDougall might have 
thought—let Jeremie go. It would be 
one less troublemaker to complicate 
life at the post. But authority had 
to be upheld and Astoria could not 
afford to lose three workers no mat- 
ter how undependable they were. So 
McDougall made his decision. Clerks 
Gabriel Franchere and William 
Matthews were given the unpleasant 
task of hunting down the escapees 
and bringing them back to Astoria.” 

And so the chase was on. In his 
journal Franchere makes it clear that 
he was less than enthusiastic about 
the mission. The weather had turned 
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windy and cold. And the rain did not 
let up. For almost a week Franchere 
and Matthews searched the banks 
of the Columbia from Astoria to 
Oak Point and found nothing. On 
November 16, with rations running 
short, the clerks were about to aban- 
don the whole enterprise. I suspect 
they thought it was a fool’s errand. 
At that moment news came that the 
men were at an Indian village near 
the mouth of the Willamette. It was 
not until November 21 that the clerks 
finally reached the village and knew 
for certain that the Jeremie gang was 
there.” 

When Franchere and Matthews 
saw Jeremie and the Belleaux broth- 
ers on November 22 the rascals were 
a pitiful sight. The Indians had 
captured them and now threatened 
to enslave them. Huddled in a mat 
lodge, the runaways probably thought 
that Astoria now looked pretty good. 
The real question was this—how 
much would Franchere and Matthews 
have to pay in order to ransom their 
fellow Astorians? How much were 
they worth? It was not with a little 
disgust that Franchere reported what 
the Indians demanded. The price for 
release was: eight blankets, a copper 
kettle, an axe, a pistol, a powder 
horn, and some shot. The trade was 
made and the Wild Bunch was back 
in company hands. As it turned out, 
trading away those blankets proved 
a bad bargain. On the way back to 


Astoria the search party ran into a 


10 


fierce storm. Once reaching shore, 
the Astorians built a large fire and 
threw together a rough shelter from 
tree branches. “Having no blankets,” 
wrote Franchere, “we spent a miser- 
able night telling ourselves how lucky 
we were to have reached shore.” The 
search party finally made it back to 
Astoria on November 24. They had 
been out for nearly two weeks and 
some at the post had given them up 
for dead.** 

With no further ado, Jeremie 
and the Belleaux brothers were put 
in irons. The brothers were kept in 
close confinement until December 
5. Seeing that the brothers were now 
free, Jeremie thought it was his turn 
next. He did what he had done twice 
before. He wrote a letter apologizing 
for his past behavior and then boldly 
asked to be released. This time no 
letter was going to give Jeremie his 
freedom. The shackles did not come 
off until December 14.” 

Astor's empire was a world of work. 
For the next two years—all of 1812 
and 1813—Jeremie did just that. He 
did all sorts of work. What he did 
tells us something about Astoria not 
as a grand idea butas real life in a real 
place. So what did he do? He mended 
canoes, cut wood for charcoal, and 
helped build a wharf and a boat shed. 
That work took a toll on Jeremie. He 
was on the sick list with scurvy and 
that recurring venereal complaint. 
And after severely cutting his foot, he 
was assigned to light tasks including 
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sharpening knives and processing 
tobacco for the Indian trade.3° 

In those years there was one sur- 
prise. Jeremie proved to have consider- 
able skill as an herb doctor. On more 
than one occasion he could be found 
gathering and preparing roots and 
plants for herbal medicines. Doctor 
Jeremie’s most notable patient was 
the Hawaiian Thomas Tuana. He 
had been suffering from venereal 
disease even before reaching the 
Columbia. Jeremie used several herb 
concoctions to heal Tuana. When 
that failed, he resorted to a dramatic 
remedy. Medical lore had it that if a 
sick man was placed inside the body 
of a freshly killed and still warm 
animal, the cure would be complete. 
In November 1812 Jeremie persuaded 
McDougall to have a company horse 
killed and Tuana put inside. Later in 
December it appeared that Tuana’s 
condition improved. Usually critical 
of Jeremie, McDougall credited him 
with what seemed a miracle cure. But 
perhaps that was too much praise too 
soon. By the summer of 1813 Tuana’s 
condition had worsened and he was 
sent back to Hawaii.” 

Mending canoes, gathering char- 
coal, and practicing medicine without 
a license—these are not romantic 
tasks. They are not the stuff of legend 
but they are the substance of everyday 
life ina human community—because 
that is what Astoria had become. This 
was a community that had to feed 
itself, get along with its neighbors, and 
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make peace with itself. Jeremie was 
not part of the big events. He played 
no role in the tense negotiations 
between the Pacific Fur Company and 
the North West Company that even- 
tually led to Astoria’s sale. But at least 
in some small way “doctor” Jeremie 
seemed to sign his own separate peace 
treaty with the place he had tried so 
hard to leave. But in Jeremie’s life—as 
in the life of Astoria—nothing was 
ever what it seemed. Simplicity was 
just a mask for complexity. 

All history—especially the history 
of Astoria—is filled with twists and 
turns, accidents and surprises. For 
two years Jeremie evidently made his 
peace with Astoria. But no treaty is 
forever. Jeremie never really gave up 
the desire to leave. And at the end of 
1813 he had his chance. In November, 
the British warship HMS Raccoon 
arrived at Astoria. Captain William 
Black expected to find Astoria in 
American hands. He thought his role 
in the War of 1812 was to give those 
upstart Americans a good drubbing. 
Much to his chagrin he found the 
post already the property of the North 
West Company. All Black could do 
was take possession in the name of 
the crown and rename Astoria as 
Fort George. The Astorians now had 
several choices. They could stay and 
work for the North West Company. 
That was a reasonable choice and some 
easily slipped from being Astorians 
to become Nor’westers. Others, like 
Gabriel Franchere, chose to return to 
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Canada.” And then there was Jeremie. 
He certainly did not want to stay at 
Astoria. He must have known from 
Wilson Price Hunt’s overlanders 
how treacherous the journey across 
the continent could be. For Jeremie 
there was a third choice. Sometime 
during December he persuaded 
Captain Black to take him on board 
the Raccoon as an assistant clerk. 
Once the Raccoon left the Columbia 
at the end of December, Paul Denis 
Jeremie was finally free of Astoria. 
When the Raccoon reached English 
waters and put in at Plymouth Jeremie 
was questioned by Admiral Sir John 
Duckworth. Who knows what 
tale Jeremie spun out for Sir John. 
Whatever it was, I suspect it was a 
good one. It was surely one that put 
Jeremie in the best possible light. 
The story should end here. Jeremie 
had made his escape, Astoria was in 
British hands, and the Pacific Fur 
Company was dead. 

But like all good stories this one 
has a final chapter—one that ends 
in surprise and more mystery. In 1818 
the USS Ontario was on its way to 
the Columbia. On board was Special 
Agent Judge John B. Prevost. His 
mission was to assert the American 
claim of sovereignty at Astoria—or 
whatever the name of the place was. 
The Ontario left New York harbor 
early in October 1817, before the 
Treaty of Joint Occupation. The rest 
of Prevost’s strange mission need 
not occupy us. In early November 
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the Ontario put in at Lima, Peru to 
re-provision. Ashore on November 
8 Judge Prevost and Captain James 
Biddle met Paul Denis Jeremie. Like 
the proverbial bad penny, Jeremie 
had turned up yet again. And true to 
form, he proceeded to create another 
version of his life story. If nothing 
else, Jeremie was a master of self- 
invention. To hear Jeremie tell it, he 
had been the only Astorian to resist 
the British take-over of Astoria. And 
for his trouble he had been kidnapped 
and taken by force to England. Now 
he was ready to tell the Americans 
everything he knew about Astoria— 
its past, present, and future. What 
Jeremie knew about Astoria’s past was 
both inaccurate and incomplete. He 
told the Americans that Wilson Price 
Hunt's overland expedition was five 
hundred men strong; in fact Hunt 
led thirty-some adventurers. As for 
the present, Jeremie reported that 
Astoria probably had nearly three 
hundred employees—a number that 
would have surprised both Astor and 
his Canadian rivals. The number was 
closer to one hundred and seventy. 
As for the future, Jeremie eagerly 
reported that there were a million 
coastal Indians eager to trade with 
the Americans. All of this was a mix 
of wild exaggeration and half-baked 
speculation. It was classic Jeremie. 
But he did get some things right. He 
gave Prevost and Biddle a reason- 
ably reliable account of the terrain 
around Astoria, the course of the 
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lower Columbia, and the nature of 
coastal weather. As Jeremie said, “it 
rains the whole time.”+ Paul Denis 
Jeremie had his say. For one last time 
he and Astoria crossed paths. In real 
life, things do not end cleanly and 
simply. Loose ends are rarely tied up. 
The past does not hand us packages 
neatly labeled and properly addressed. 
Jeremie’s story ends as it began— 
incomplete and in mystery. 

What is there to say about a life 
like Jeremie’s, a life that seems so 
inconsequential? By most measures 
Paul Denis Jeremie deserves no more 
than a very small footnote in Astoria’s 
large and important history. After all, 
he was a liar and a thief, a malcontent 
and a trouble-maker, a rogue and a 
scoundrel—not exactly Bicentennial 
material. If anyone at Astoria was 
an outsider who wanted out, it was 
Jeremie. But that is exactly why he is 
important. His life is part of Astoria’s 
secret history. John Jacob Astor 
may be Astoria’s patron saint; Paul 
Denis Jeremie is Astoria’s first—but 
surely not its last—fallen angel. 
American history is often sanitized 
history—history with washed hands 
and scrubbed faces. With Jeremie we 
get close to real life—life filled with 
hard work, lost illusions, troubling 
deceptions, and remarkable persever- 
ance. Jeremie did not dream great 
dreams; he did not conjure up vast 
schemes. He did not rub shoulders 
with presidents or shake hands with 
the rich and the powerful. But he was 


here; he was present at creation. 

On February 18, 1812 Astoria clerk 
John Reed began to cast up accounts 
for Wilson Price Hunt’s overland 
expedition from St Louis to Astoria. 
It had been a rough trip, one that 
cost several men their lives. Reed 
counted the goods and duly noted 
the estates of those men who were 
lost on the crossing. Then—almost 
as an afterthought—he listed those 
things he called “items long since 
lost.”> In many ways Astoria has 
a lost history. It is a history lost in 
the shadows—lost in the shadow of 
someone who was never here. This is 
the moment to recover that history. 
This is the moment to recall the lives 
of men like Hawaiian pig drover 
James Keemo, Iroquois hunter Ignace 
Shonowane, and the ever-elusive Paul 
Denis Jeremie. They were the first 
Astorians. Recalling Jeremie’s life puts 
us with those who first built Astoria. 
John Jacob Astor imagined Astoria; 
these men made it a reality. They were 
the ones with mud on their boots and 
dirt under their fingernails. Memory 
is a fickle thing. Much is lost in the 
abyss of time. The ancient prophet 
once said: “Let us now praise famous 
men.” Jeremie and his companions 
do not need our praise. They are 
beyond hearing it or caring about 
it. What they deserve, what they 
earned by sweat and struggle, is to be 
remembered. * 
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A Columbia River Bicentennial 1810-2010 


THE WINSHIP HOUSE: 
THE FIRST ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENT 
ON OUR RIVER 8&&® YEARS AGO. 


by E. W. Giesecke 


UMMER 2010 marked a historic 

milestone for the lower Columbia 
River and indeed for all the Northwest. 

We celebrated the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Winship house on the 
Columbia River, the first house in 
Oregon. It was built on the south 
side of the river, half way between the 
ocean and Portland. 

It was the first attempt at white 
settlement on our entire northwest 
coast. It took place in the summer of 
1810. It was a risk worth taking. The 
Winship brothers of Boston had set 
their minds on harvesting some of 
the rich animal pelts of the Columbia 
valley and its tributaries: fur skins of 
the beaver, river otter, mink, fox and 
other animals; and also to plant a 
large garden for crops and fruits and 
to build pens in which to raise animals 
— food for themselves, other Boston 
ships and for the Russians suffering 
from scurvy in the far north at New 
Arkhangel (Sitka). 

For that the Bostonians needed a 
post: a house made of logs, ten feet 
high to offer shelter and protection. 
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They built this structure, the “first 
house [built by Euro-Americans] on 
our Pacific Northwest coast intended 
to be permanent.” 

The location of this first settle- 
ment was on the south bank of the 
Columbia, 45 miles up from the river’s 
mouth. This is about 15 miles west of 
the Longview-Rainier bridge. The 
Oregon site was called Oak Point. 
Today it is called Port Westward, 
a short drive north of Clatskanie. 
(The Oak Point location became the 
Beaver Ammunition Depot during 
World War II. The name itself later 
emigrated across the Columbia to the 
north shore.) 

In the years leading up to 1810, 
the enterprising merchantsailors of 
the Pacific Ocean, the three Winship 
brothers, Abiel, Nathan and Jonathan, 
conceived and took ona daring plan. 
They took on the risk of sailing up the 
Columbia’s hidden channel, after hav- 
ing arrived here the many thousands 
of miles on a 77 foot, three masted 
ship from Boston and from around 


Cape Horn. 
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The captain, middle brother 
Nathan, celebrated his thirty-second 
birthday on May 25, the same day that 
he struggled to maneuver his ship the 
Albatross across the high breakers of 
the Columbia bar. 

The brothers’ goal was to reach 
the stretch of level land on the south 
bank where the river turned sharply 
south. This rounded land was called 
Oak Point. If they kedged the ship 
onward further south, Nathan would 
have a more difficult time turning her 
around quickly if he needed to escape 
back to the ocean. 

Could the Winships count on 
peaceful relations with the Indians 45 
miles upstream? Would these natives 
have a good supply of fur skins to 
trade for the ship’s cargo? Would they 
need goods such as clothing, blankets, 
cloths, cooking implements, tools and 
molasses? Did the Winships know 
that the Indians brought the pelts in 
their canoes from far up the Columbia 
and that this was a trading practice 
that they had carried on for centuries? 

Before this, Nathan and veteran 
first mate William Smith would need 
to work their 165 ton Albatross those 
many miles up the river. Such rivers 
changed their channels frequently and 
sand bars and islands could rise up 
suddenly. No such large ocean-going 
ship had ever been maneuvered up 
the river for more than a dozen miles 
beyond Cape Disappointment. The 
Albatross would be the first. 


Robert Gray, American, was the 


first white man to enter the Columbia. 
Five months later in the fall of 1792, 
Britisher Lt. William Broughton 
was the first to chart the river. He 
accomplished that survey by launch 
and cutter; he had worked his ship 
the Chatham farther up than Gray 
but then only 13 miles from Cape 
Disappointment before anchoring and 
taking to his boats. 

Now in May 1810 Nathan had 
Broughton’s chart but he saw the 
channel changed and the map did 
not contain the depths and the detail 
they needed. 

On May 25 with great effort, he 
and first mate Smith struggled to 
guide the vessel across the breakers 
and around the south point of Cape 
Disappointment into safe water, Baker 
Bay. They had yet 40 miles to sail and 
kedge the vessel up the mighty River 
of the West to where the old Oak 
Point, now Port Westward, is today. 

The river narrowing, on the 30th 
Nathan and Smith sent the whaleboat 
out ahead to sound the passage. 
Another boat carried kedge anchors 
to draw the vessel up when the wind 
failed and sand bars threatened. 

The following are excerpts from 
the manuscript “Journal Kept on 
Board the Ship Albatross, Nathan 
Winship, Commander, on a Voyage 
from Boston to the Northwest Coast 
of America and China in the years 
1809.10.11.12.” (The journal is in the 
possession of the writer of this article.) 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF THE ARTIST, Mark Myers 





ALL HANDS EMPLOYED ON SHORE 
Tue ALBATROSS AT Oak Pornt, JUNE 6-7, 1810. 
OIL PAINTING BY MARK Myers. 


June 4th 1810 


« 


. at 5 P M came too in 4 
fathoms... within fifteen yards 
of the Bank where the settlement 
is to be established; carried out a 
hawser from the starboard bow 
and made fast to the trees on the 
[south] shore... The Carpenter 
with the rest of the hands and all 
the Sandwich Islanders on shore 
falling and yawing trees for the 


House...” 


June 5 
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“.. all hands employed on 
board and on shore... building 
the Log House and digging up a 
spot of ground to plant. Some na- 
tives round the Ship and on shore, 
no trade for furs with them [but] 
of which a great variety seems to 
prevail. Now and then they bring 


a few Salmon to sell...” 


Fryday June 8th 


“... hands on shore felling and 
yawing trees... {The next] morn- 
ing with hard showers of rain, 
[we] found that the river had rose 
so much that the spot of Land ap- 
propriated for the Settlement was 
covered with from one to two feet 
of water at the house... this proves 
a very unlucky circumstance as 
the building of it had progressed 
considerably being already raised 
in height to ten feet with heavy 
timber and the spot of ground 
cleared and dug up in which was 
already planted the seeds of some 
vegetables.... In the course of the 
forenoon almost entirely over- 
flowed... the whole will now be 
obliged to be pulled to pieces and 
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begun afresh ifa more convenient 
place can be found, Mr. Smith in 
the whale Boat having set out this 
morning to search for one. 
June 9th 
...Hands on shore yewing tim- 
ber... River still high as before. 

Mr Smith returned to the Ship 

and it was determined by Capt 

Winship to pull to pieces that part 

of the house which had already 

been got up and float the logs a 

quarter of a mile farther down the 

River on the same side, and where 

the land is somewhat higher... 

Had some of the natives off to 

the Ship but no trade [for fur 

skins] except for a few Salmon in 
exchange for Tobacco ...” 

(The Indians local to Oak Point 
were likely the Skilloots. These vil- 
lagers were also named the Chilwitses 
and numbered some 200 in 1810. Lt. 
Broughton termed them friendly. 
The dominant natives from the lower 
Columbia arrived on June roth. These 
were the Chinooks and Chehalis and 
were well armed. This day brought 
the key decision in Winship’s eventual 
withdrawal from Oak Point. The 
cause was not the Columbia's spring 
flood. Smith had already located 
higher ground a quarter of a mile 
down the river to which the logs 
could be floated. The decision to leave 
was with the new set of visitors: the 
Chinooks from the river’s mouth.) 


June toth 1810 

“... this afternoon arrived from 
Cheenooke and Chiheeles some 
canoes containing a number of 
the natives and all arm’d with 
Bows @ Arrows or Muskets... 
these Indians with their arms 
began to gather where [our] 
people were at work... it was 
strongly suspected they had been 
planning to cut off our people on 
shore... the Indians continued 
their muster on shore... which 
increased our suspicions, one 
thing is certain the Cheenookers 
are strong set against our coming 
up the river... the House built 
amongst [between] themselves 
and the lower tribes... as they 
are in the habit of purchasing the 
skins etc. from these upper tribes 
and reselling to the Ships which 
occasionally arrive at the River, 
they are afraid and certainly 
with reason that the [Winship] 
settlement being established so 
high up [the river] will tend to 
injure their own trade, and are 
no doubt determined to prevent it 
if possible... they tell us if we will 
go down to Cheenooke [near the 
river's mouth] with the Ship they 
will sell us the skins [there, which 
they themselves purchase from the 
inland natives]....” 

June 11th 1810 

“.. sent the hands on shore 
to resume their work, when the 
Indians gathering round them... 
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were scattered about, among the 

trees firing blank shots with their 

muskets, shouting and making a 

great noise... one of them pointed 

a musket at the Captain while 

sitting on the taffril...” 

That Indian did not fire his musket. 
In these long days of confrontation, 
the natives continually made a show 
of attacking the work crew on shore. 
None of the crew was wounded or 
killed. Winship’s men did not fire at 
the natives. It was in the latter part of 
June uth that the decision was made 
to withdraw. Nathan and his officers 
regretted this deeply. But the Albatross 
would fall back down to the mouth of 
the Columbia. 

June 12 

“.. got on the Hogs & Goats 
which had been put on shore 
for the settlement and thus we 
have to abandon the business 
after having with great difficulty 
and labour got between forty 
and forty five miles above Cape 

Disappointment, and with great 

trouble began to clear the land 

and build the house a second 

Vitae 
June 17 

“... the Indian who piloted us... 

informed us that the natives did 

mean to attempt taking the Ship 

and also told us sufficient to put 
us strictly on our guard for the 
future.” 

The Albatross remained on the 
lower Columbia until July 19, 1810. 
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The crew’s visit in this great River of 
the West had lasted 54 days. 

The farm on the Columbia that 
the Winships had planned would also 
have helped the Russians under their 
manager Baranov. The two were on 
good terms. They engaged in joint 
sea otter hunting expeditions to Baja 
California, the Bostonians providing 
the ships and the Russians the Kodiak 
and Aleut hunters 

Baranov and his people had a 
desperate need for grains and fresh 
foods at their barren and frequently 
frozen trading stations. Jonathan 
Winship had been trading with the 
Russians since 1803. He knew of their 
plans to set up their own agricultural 
base farther south, beginning with 
the Columbia. 

Russian court chamberlain Nikolai 
Rezanoy visited at Sitka in 1806 and 
saw this need. His first attempt was 
for that of entering the Columbia 
that year. 

Rezanoy sailed southbound in 
March. On the 14th his ship the Juno 
began the approach to the river. A 
strong storm prevented him from 
tackling the entrance. Every day 
through March 2oth fierce winds 
prevailed. Finally after one week 
of attempts to cross the Columbia 
River bar, Rezanov gave up and set a 
new course for San Francisco. Later, 
Rezanov wrote to St. Petersburg: We 
“planned to enter the [Columbia the] 
next day, but the tremendous current 
and the great breakers in the channel 
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hindered us.” 

Two years later Baranov himself 
ordered another try at setting up a 
post inside the Columbia River. He 
dispatched the topsail schooner Sv. 
Nikolai with a party of Kodiak hunt 
ers and their baidarkas [Aleutian style 
sea kayak]. He instructed her officers 
to use all possible means to open trade 
with the natives at the mouth of the 
river. The vessel sailed out in the fall 
of 1808. Tragedy took its heavy hand 
soon after the schooner crossed the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca on October 
10. A strong wind developed into a 
full gale off the present Washington 
coast. The crew could not control the 
vessel. The Sv. Nikolai was driven on 
to the shore and wrecked. This took 
place November 1, 1808 near the pres- 
ent town of LaPush. Most of the 22 
persons on board survived and were 
captured. Some were subsequently 
ransomed, including one, a 17 year 
old Russian lad likely named Filip 
Kotel’nikov, ransomed off the natives 
hands by Nathan Winship in the 
Columbia on July 13 for 25 blankets 
and a supply of tobacco (according to 
the Albatross journal). The Russians’ 
intended settlement on the Columbia 
failed the second time. A hard blow 
to Baranov, he however changed his 
sights to Bodega Bay. (Reference to 
this passage: The Wreck of the Sv. 
Nikolai, Kenneth W. Owens and 
Alton S. Donnelly, Oregon Historical 
Society, 1985, 65.) 

If either Russian vessel had been 
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able to enter the Columbia in 1806 
or 1808, these northerners may well 
have built a post there. If John Jacob 
Astor in New York had heard about 
it in time, he may not have sent his 
first ship in to the river to settle it 
(the Zonguin, 1811). United States’ 
territorial claims later, and perhaps 
our own history may well have turned 
out differently. 

This first house in Oregon intended 
for permanent use, the Winship house 
on the Columbia near Clatskanie, 
was built in 1810. The house was the 
forerunner of the larger fur trade com- 
panies arriving on the river: Astor's the 
next year and then the Canadians. All 
marked the beginning of westward 
expansion to settle the long valley and 
its many tributaries and to connect the 
Pacific Northwest with the far-flung 
nations of the Pacific rim. * 

E.W. Giesecke was born in Portland. 
He graduated from the University of 
Oregon in 1949 and received an M.A. 
from Auburn University in 1971. He 
taught American history and political 
science at a southeastern U.S. college 
and did historical research with a U.S. 
project in Europe for several years. 
Giesecke served twenty-five years in 
personnel administration for the states 
of Oregon, Washington, and Virginia 
and had fifteen years of active duty 
with the USAF. He has published 
in Terrae Incognitae, the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, Mains’! Haul, 
and Columbia, and has written two 
books on Pacific maritime history. 
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Childhood Memories 


More YESTERDAYS THAN ITOMORROWS 


by Pauline Hall Morgan 


LooKkING Back 

OB AND Mary Ross, my great grand 

parents, were Oregon pioneers of 
1852. They left their home in Peoria, 
Illinois and joined a wagon train. 
At that time, they had five children: 
Elizabeth, Sarah Jane, William, Ellen 
Luisa, and Mary Ann, my grand- 
mother. All five children were born 
in Peoria. Somewhere along the way, 
they were attacked by Indians. All of 
their possessions were either stolen 
or destroyed necessitating their turn- 
ing back. They wintered at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Job was a carpenter. He 
proceeded to make furniture which 
was sorely needed by the immigrants. 
Spring came, needed provisions were 
acquired, and they proceeded on their 
way west. The destination was Astoria, 
Oregon. There they settled. Two more 
children were born in Astoria: Albert 
and George. 

My mother, Sarah Louisa 
Derwent*, was born in Durham 
County, England in 1867. Her parents 
lived on a ten acre farm in a house 
built of fieldstone. She brought a 
picture of her home with her and used 
to show it to us children. When she 
was eighteen, she left England to join 
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a sister, Mary, anda brother, William, 
who had come to Astoria earlier. She 
hired out as a housemaid in the home 
of the British consul, a Mr. Cherry. 
She stayed with this family until her 
marriage to my father, William Hall. 
They had four children: Sarah Jane, 
who died when she was four of spinal 
meningitis; Doral Hall Hardy; me; 
and Frank born in 1903 (deceased 
approximately age 25). I was born 
August 28, 1897. 


My GRANDMOTHER 

My grandmother, Mary Ann Ross, 
married at age sixteen to a much older 
man, Lyman Hall. They had four 
children: Ellen Hall Brock, Sarah 
Hall Carlton, William A. Hall, my 
father and Ralph Hall. After she lost 
her husband in a marine salvage ac- 
cident, she made her home with us. I 
was about four when she came to live 
with us. We needed someone to help 
around the house as my mother had a 
stroke shortly after I was born. 

We moved to a neighborhood 
of substantial people into a larger, 
two story house on Bond Street. 
Grandmother always had the best 
room in the house. We took what 
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was left over. It made us crowded, 
sometimes four to a bedroom. She 
made her income as a practical nurse 
assisting at maternity cases. In that 
time, no one went to a hospital to have 
their children. A PN [Practical Nurse] 
was needed to care for the mother, 
baby, and the rest of the family. 

In those days, children were to be 
seen and not heard. So, many family 
comings and goings were not made 
known to the children. However, my 
grandmother influenced my life in 
many ways. Being of pioneer upbring- 
ing, she was very frugal and practical. 
She furnished her room with chairs 
of solid walnut carved frames with 
black horsehair upholstery. We did 
not like to sit on them as some of the 
hair would come through and scratch 
our legs. A secretary was filled with 
her “medical books” and smelled of 
camphor, her cure-all. She was very 
particular with her things. Everything 
in place and a place for everything 
was her motto. She made her clothes 
over to make them last. At home, she 
wore a white apron with knitted lace 
at the hem line. Her sewing box was 
very neat. She taught us to be very 
careful with our clothes. 

Grandmother belonged to the 
GAR (Grand Army of the Republic). 
How she was able to belong or who 
gave her this honor, I do not know, 
probably some member of her family. 
On the days she planned to go toa 
meeting, she would invite us to her 
room to watch her dress. She put on 
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her best serge dress which was lined 
for warmth as was the elbow length 
cape. On her gray hair she put on a 
jet bead trimmed bonnet. Her hair 
was kept brushed straight back with 
a bow pinned in the back. Then, she 
fastened a reticule to her waistband. 
To complete the picture, she pulled 
on lace mitts with half fingers. She 
always carried an umbrella as weather 
was unpredictable. 

She liked to hear the songs we 
learned in Sunday School. The old 
ballads she was familiar with, she 
taught us: “Tenting in the Old 
Campground”, “Bobby Shafto”, 
“Rock-a-Bye-Baby”, “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.” 

Grandmother liked to have her 


friends visit. Then, we were to be seen 
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AT LEFT IS A VIEW DOWN IOTH STREET. THE BLOCK ACROSS THE CENTER AND RIGHT FOREGROU 
APARTMENTS. AT CENTER ARE THE TWILIGHT FAMILY HOUSES BUILT ON THE ORIGINAL BANK OF 
LEAVING THE OLD TWILIGHT BUILDINGS ON A LOWER LEVEL THAN NEIGHBORING BUILDINGS. O 
THE I.0.0.F. BUILDING ON COMMERCIAL. 
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TWEEN GRAND AND FRANKLIN AND IOTH & IITH IS THE PRESENT LOCATION OF THE ILLIHEE 
BAY ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. STREETS WERE BUILT OUT OVER THE WATER AND THEN RAISED, 
4 TOWARD THE RIVER ARE TWO BIG BRICK BUILDINGS, CAPTAIN FLAVEL’'S BANK ON BOND AND 
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and not heard. We were told to “Go 
play.” One time we wanted to hear 
what was said and were surprised at 
the story we overheard her tell her 
visitors. A man and his family had 
come to town, looking for a place to 
live. Seeing a sign reading “Rooms for 
Rent” upstairs, the man was half-way 
up the stairs when a woman appeared 
in a wrapper. She asked him what he 
wanted. He asked her what kind of 
rooms she had. She opened her wrap- 
per saying, “This is the kind.” She was 
nude. Making a hasty retreat, he said 
that this is no place for my family. 
My grandmother believed in spiri- 
tualism. Mediums would come to the 
house for seances, and we would be 
allowed to attend. Six or eight persons 
would gather around the table all 
curious to experience table tipping 
after the medium asked about the 
departed. The medium would ask the 
departed spirits to tip the table once 
for yes and twice for no. Sometimes, 
an Ouija board was placed on the ta- 
ble. The board was heart-shaped with 
two small castors on the large end and 
a pencil on the point. Three or four 
persons sat around the board and 
asked questions while placing their 
hands on the board. It would answer 
the questions (maybe). We children 
thought it was good entertainment. 


ASTORIA 
It was a honky tonk, rough town, 
filled with many nationalities. There 
were the Chinese who worked in the 
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fish canneries; the Finnish people who 
were the fishermen; pioneer families 
of which I was one; the Norwegians 
who worked in the mill, Hume’s Mill. 
Each settled in his own district. It had 
a flourishing red light district, “Swill 
Town.” Grandfather Lyman Hall had 
built the Liberty Hall where political 
rallies and other gatherings were 
held. Much of the business district 
was built over the Columbia River on 
pilings. With the tide out, there were 
mud flats under the streets. One day, 
my playmate, Clara, fell through the 
decking into the mud. Her predica- 
ment was seen by a neighbor; so she 
was pulled to safety looking like the 
tar baby from the Uncle Remus story 
book. Had the tide been in, she would 
have drowned. The first house that I 
remember was on Exchange Street. 
The tide came up to our house, five 
blocks from the waterfront. As I grew 
up, we moved to several parts of the 
city, on Bond Street between sth and 
6th. Here the street was 2x12 planking 
which rattled when a wagon drove 
over it. The sidewalks were also wood. 
When it rained, water would splash 
up. If someone were walking on the 
sidewalk when a wagon came by, he 
would get a dirty shower. I never will 
forget when I lost a $5 gold piece down 
one of these cracks. 

Astoria was filled with bells. School 
bells sounded each week day. Four 
churches called people to worship 
on Sunday and to prayer meeting 
mid-week. The Baptist church was 
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MerTHopist CHURCH ON DUANE STREET, BETWEEN IITH AND I2TH STREETS. CA. 1884 


on Exchange Street just three blocks 
from our house. The Catholic Church 
was up on the hill. The Methodist 
church was on Duane Street built 
out over the river. We could see the 
back of this church from our house. 
It had a row of windows on the river 
side. When the tide was in on Sunday 
morning, we could see a row of fishing 
lines hanging out the windows when 
good children should have been in 
attendance at Sunday School. I went 
to Sunday School at the Presbyterian 
Church on oth Street. We were in the 
primary class learning simple songs 
such as “Jesus Loves Me” which every 
generation has learned. We were given 
a Golden Text card, a real treasure to 
us. This was our first introduction to 
works of art. These texts had to be 
learned by the next Sunday. Later, 
the old church was sold to a lodge for 
a meeting place. The new church was 
built farther away on rth and Jerome 


(Grand Ave.]. It was the largest church 
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in Clatsop County at that time. 
It had vaulted ceilings finished in 
natural wood, beautiful stained glass 
windows, a magnificent pipe organ 
played by Frank Saunders, a blind 
young man. This was the only pipe 
organ in the county. On the floor was 
a Brussels carpet. (I visited this church 
forty years later. The same carpet was 
still on the floor.) Here we were put 
in an older class. Mrs. Ross was our 
teacher. She taught us the “Lords 
Prayer,” “the 23rd Psalm,” and the 
“Beatitudes.” We had to know all the 
verses. She was kind but wanted us to 
be perfect. This church is still in use. 
[Pauline has omitted the Episcopal 
and Lutheran Churches.] 


THE CHINESE 
Astoria had a sizeable Chinatown. 
The Chinese worked in the salmon 
canneries, on the railroad, and in 
their truck gardens. Lum Quing, our 
vegetable man, had access to the truck 
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gardens and came door to door once a 
week with lovely green vegetables. He 
was a picturesque, plump little man 
with two straw baskets, the smaller 
ones fitting inside the larger ones to 
keep from bruising the tender lettuce 
and peas. These baskets were placed at 
each end of a polished pole. He was 
quite a picture as he walked along the 
street with his special rhythm. Even 
at our young age, the Chinese were 
interesting. Chinatown was just across 
the street from the post office, only 
two blocks from our house on Bond 
Street. They looked different, talked 
different and dressed differently. The 
men had queues which hung down 
their backs with braided hair. Since 
we were just learning how to braid 
our own hair, we noticed this. 
Chinese New Year was a special 
time coming the first part of February 
and lasting about two weeks. This is 
the time when they meditated, made 
New Year’s resolutions, and paid 
debts. Large lanterns hung from the 
balconies with red streamers covered 
with Chinese writing. Yard long 
strings of fire crackers were lit and 
made such a racket. We would receive 
a can of special tea, some litchi nuts 
and large flakes of sugared coconut as 
gifts from our Chinese laundryman. 
Three Chinese children went to 
our school, two girls and one boy. The 
girls dressed in embroidered silk trou- 
sers and mandarin style jackets. They 
wore opal and jade jewelry. We all 
looked at them in amazement, never 
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having seen such beautiful clothes. 
After New Years, they went back to 
ordinary but very good quality clothes 
compared to our own. 

In the summertime, Chinese men 
loitered on the post office, making 
remarks about passers-by. We did 
not know what they said, but their 
attitudes were a give-away. We were 
alittle afraid of them. We seldom saw 
a Chinese lady. Chinatown burned 
out in 1922, but some families still 
live there. 


Earty MEMORIES 

One of my earliest memories was 
of the day President McKinley died. 
This was in 1901. We were living in the 
house on Exchange Street. I was four 
years old, sitting on the bottom step 
of the stairs with the door open but- 
toning my shoes. I can well remember 
what I was wearing, my favorite pin- 
afore patterned with small rosebuds. 
The bells were sounding so slowly, 
every few minutes. I asked Mother 
why. She said President McKinley 
had died. The tolling of the bells 
was a custom in those days to honor 
important figures who had died. They 
tolled until after the funeral. This toll- 
ing of the bells even to a small child, 
was a reproach to death. I am glad 
they discontinued this. When there 
was a funeral, there was always much 
activity. On this same day, there was 
a death across the street. Black crepe 
and ribbons hung from a long pull- 
down door bell. Mother said a man 
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had died. In those days, the body was 
placed in a coffin in the living room. 
A family member stayed up all night 
in a night watch. Later, there would be 
a service. If a child died, white crepe 
would be hung. We children stood in 
awe of such mysterious things. 

It must have been shortly after this 
that we moved to Bond Street. I know 
we lived there in 1903 when brother 
Frank was born. 

My father was a marine engineer 
and was away a good part of the 
time. When I was about a year old, 
he joined the hoards of men going to 
Alaska to hunt for gold. He found 
no gold, but brought my mother 
beautiful muskrat furs. He had them 
made up in the style of the time—a 
cape with a stand-up collar, lined in 
blue satin. As we grew older, we liked 
to sneak it out to play lady. With no 
special care, the moths ruined it. 

My father had a music box which 
played music from paper rolls. He 
particularly liked “The Blue Danube 
Waltz.” When he was home, we made 
a hot fire in the big cast iron stove, let 
the fire make good coals, and then 
popped corn. Father liked to go duck 
hunting and made his own decoys. A 
portion of the attic was made into a 
workshop, smelling of paint and ce- 
dar. He always brought home a string 
of ducks after a trip up the Columbia 
River. We children had to help pick 
the feathers off the birds which we 
didn’t mind. It was the soft down that 
got up our noses that we didn’t like. 


It was hard to breath. Grandmother 
liked to save the wings with the quill 
feathers to use as whisk brooms. On 
one hunting trip, Father came home 
with a dead swan. We felt like crying 
it was such a beautiful bird. Another 
time, he came home with apples. A 
farmer had said he could have all he 
wanted. He brought home a sack full 
which he spread on the floor of the 
spare room upstairs. Because of spoil- 
age, they had to be carefully watched. 
We could not eat so many apples. 

Sometimes, we had a difficult time 
to get needed clothes. There were 
times when our undies were made 
from flour sacks; and the printing 
could not be completely boiled out. 
One time the Salvation Army left us 
some very good things. One was a 
middy blouse that I wore whenever 
it was clean. 

We had to take sulphur and molas- 
ses in the spring and drink sassafras 
tea from milk glass mugs. The sugar 
bowl on the table was also milk glass 
with a swan on the lid. Mother had a 
Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine 
with a wooden top which had to be 
removed each time it was used. In the 
winter when the weather was bad, we 
had games to play like Tiddlywinks, 
color crayons or chalk to decorate as 
we chose the fashion plates we re- 
ceived from the Bee Hive Department 
Store. The Delineator was one of the 
fashion magazines of the day. 

When I was about six years old, we 
lived on Bond Street. It had been a 
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rainy winter and water settled under 
the house. My sister, brother and I had 
the measles that winter. A quarantine 
was placed on our house by the health 
officer. We had to stay home with no 
company. We were on firm ground 
here, not like the tide flats we were 
used to. Part of the yard was slightly 
below street level. I remember the 
following spring the frogs began to 
croak. Many other ponds were in the 
neighborhood with families of frogs. 
All joined in the frog chorus. That 
winter we picked enough ducks to 
make a feather bed. These beds were 
very warm but not too comfortable. 
Feathers had a way of working to the 
edge leaving bare spots. 

The house was heated by keeping 
a large pot belly stove going most of 
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the time. A large hunk of coal kept 
it going all night. There was a big 
cast iron range in the kitchen, a big 
wooden sink with running cold water. 
Hot water was obtained from a tank 
built into the stove. We girls had to 
do dishes in this wood sink. I was 
so small I had to stand on a stool to 
reach. We were taught to do many 
things about the house. On Saturday, 
we had to clean the lamp chimneys. 
We had lamps in every room with 
hanging lamps in the kitchen and 
dining room. When we wanted to 
have more light, the wick would be 
turned up. The flame would blacken 
the chimney, and that had to be 
cleaned away. The wicks had to be 
trimmed and coal oil added. 
Saturday was also the day we had 
our weekly bath. The copper boiler 
was made ready, and the wood box 
filled with wood so the kitchen stove 
could be kept going and hot to heat 
water for two baths. Often we girls 
bathed in the same water. Water was 
placed in a large galvanized tub with 
a bar of Fairy soap which was like our 
Ivory of today. The wash cloth was 
made of a piece of old knitted un- 
derwear. We were washed, dried and 
made ready for bed. Then the bath 
water was used to scrub the kitchen 
floor. Our mother had told us what 
to wear to Sunday School the next 
day. We had a knitted undershirt and 
garters made of several lengths of one 
inch tape. This was made so we could 
put it over our heads with a place 
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for our arms and a length of garter 
to the tops of our black stockings. 
There were places for two fasteners 
for each stocking. Then we put on 
a panty waist which had three bone 
buttons in front and three in back. 
Our panties were made from flour 
sacks. We wore two muslin petticoats. 
Our Sunday dress was made of cross 
barred muslin with a large ribbon 
sash. Mine was blue. I had very long, 
thick hair which was divided into two 
parts and then braided, crossed over 
to tie on the opposite side with some 
more of the same blue ribbon. We had 
cloth top button shoes. In the summer 
we wore leghorn straw hats trimmed 
with pink and blue for-get-me-nots 
and more ribbon. 

Sunday morning breakfasts were 
different from the ones we now have. 
We always had large stone crocks with 
salt salmon in the pantry. When in 
season, salmon were very cheap. A 
brine was made and the fish placed 
into it. A board was placed on top of 
the crock with a rock on top to keep 
the fish down in the brine. The eve- 
ning before, a piece of fish had been 
removed and placed in cold water to 
soak out the salt. Water was changed 
several times. Sunday morning it was 
cooked with a white sauce. Potatoes 
with jackets on were added to this 
to make the main part of the meal. 
Other days, we had oatmeal. 

Monday was wash day. The kitchen 
range had to be kept going with a big 
effort, lots of dry wood for the fire. 


The copper boiler was brought out, 
filled with water and then clothes. 
They were washed and rubbed on a 
corrugated washboard, then boiled. 
Gold Dust Twin, a brand of washing 
powder was used for the finer part of 
the wash. The next thing was to dry 
the laundry. If the weather was dry 
or windy, it was hung on a pulley 
line. A pulley was placed on a pole 
about fifteen feet from the house with 
another one hung on the house. A 
rope was placed between the pulleys. 
Wooden clothes pins were pushed on 
the rope over each garment or sheet 
so they hung in the breeze. As you 
pulled on the line, the lower line with 
the clothes advanced away from the 
house. When it was rainy, the whole 
wash was hung in the house on lines. 
Our play was curbed because we 
had to play peek-a-boo among the 
long johns. For Monday dinner, we 
usually had baked beans as the oven 
was hot and they took little attention. 
That was on the day of the week 
when we had a nice warm house. But 
everybody was tired. 

Our pantry was well stocked with 
provisions. Sugar was bought by the 
hundred pounds in a muslin sack with 
a gunny sack on the outside. A barrel 
of flour (4-100# sacks) and Royal 
baking powder were always there, 
dried apples, too. A starter to make 
sour dough biscuits and bread was 
made with potato water and a yeast 
cake. A little was always left in the 
jar to keep a supply on hand. We had 
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so many flapjacks (pancakes). When 
some were left over, we ate them cold 
with a weiner. We also had popcorn 
to pop when the fire was right, a ten 
pound bucket of lard, a side of bacon 
which sometimes got moldy. This was 
scraped off before it was cooked. The 
rind protected it on one side. 

In 1905 I started to school, the 
McClure school built in 1883. It was 
on a hill with room for eight grades. 
The first two grades were in the base- 
ment, one on each side of the furnace. 
My teacher was Mrs. Fulton. We had 
slates and slate pencils to write with. 
This being the year of the Lewis & 
Clark Fair, we were introduced to 
copy books. These books were to be 
sent to the Fair for display. We had to 
do them over and over as our writing 
was not very good. I went to school 
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here up to the sixth grade. I remember 
also my third grade teacher, a large red 
haired woman with a short temper. 
She kept a short length of rubber hose 
in her desk; so most of the time, we 
were afraid of her. Something hap- 
pened one day and I started to cry. 
She went into the cloak room and 
came out with a mason jar and made 
me catch my tears. Another time she 
threw a book at a girl who was the 
daughter of the Methodist minister. 
There was a great to-do about this. 
We were all questioned and she lost 
her teaching job. 

My sister, Dora, and I had to do 
many errands. One was paying the 
water rent. Dora was given $1.25 tied 
up in the corner of her handkerchief. 
We had to walk across town to 
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8TH GRADE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1913. 
TOP ROW: PAULINE Hatt, ANNE JURICH, HARLEY GRAVES, RuBy THORSEN, 
CHESTER McGrecor, VIRGINIA Houston, ALICE WHERITY. 
BOTTOM ROW: LYNETTE SVENSON, HENRY Mooers, GeorGIA HEDGES, ALBERT PRAEL, 
AND Grace Davies. Not PICTURED IS HAROLD LARKIN AND WILLIAM Mace. 


Museum]. There was Mr. Lounsberry 
dressed in a black broadcloth suit, 
stiff white shirt with a large diamond 
stick pin in the front like a stud. I 
was not very tall and could just see 
over the counter where all the records 
were kept for the water department. 
Mr. Lounsberry kept the books so 
neatly that as young as we were, we 
recognized it. We marveled at his 
beautiful penmanship, and wondered 
how he could write so well since he 
had an affliction that caused his head 
and hands to tremble. He gave us our 
receipt and we were on our way home. 
This gentleman was in this office 
many years. 

One day we were sent to the store 
to get a yeast cake. As a premium, the 


store gave us a new product made of 
either celluloid or cellophane in the 
shape of a fish. This gave us a lot of 
pleasure and amusement, for when 
held in our hand, it had a tendency 
to curl and move. This was a product 
of the Fleischman Yeast Company. 
My Uncle William Derwent was a 
member of the Salvation Army. On 
Sunday nights they held a service 
on the street corners of Commercial 
Street. You could hear the boom boom 
of the bass drum calling lost souls to 
service. The group consisted of men 
and women dressed in the uniform of 
the Army. They had a portable organ, 
a drum, and a tambourine for keeping 
time to the music. We liked to watch 
the woman with the tambourine as 
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she dingled the metal discs surround- 
ing the instrument. It was also used 
to pass among the crowd for offering. 
Singing gospel hymns, the group went 
back to the Salvation Hall hoping the 
crowd would follow. We were allowed 
to go to hear and watch but had to be 
home before dark. At 9 p.m. a bell ina 
tower would ring the curfew. All good 
children were supposed to be at home. 


GOING VisITING WITH MOTHER 

Mother liked to visit her friends. 
One day we called on Mrs. Twilight 
who lived on rth near Duane Street. 
She greeted us inviting us to come 
in for a while. Her house was very 
cheerful. The sun shone in a south 
window. What interested us most 
was a singing canary in a large cage. 
She admonished us not to touch the 
cage as it would frighten the bird. 
Late in the afternoon, she brought a 
dark hood, placing it over the cage. 
She said the bird had to go to sleep. 
That was the first singing canary I had 
ever seen. Just as we were leaving, Mr. 
Twilight arrived home. We had never 
seen a one-armed man and wanted 
to ask about what had happened, but 
Mother told us not to ask questions. 
He would not talk about how he lost 
his arm, Mother said. He carried 
his empty sleeve tucked in his coat 
pocket. We arrived home so curious 
and full of questions. 

Another friend was Mrs. Lockhart. 
Her house bordered the sidewalk 
with no porch. We knocked and she 
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welcomed us with a friendly greeting 
and seemed glad to see us. Her house 
had a large store window, now called 
a picture window, but no view. The 
door had a transom overhead which 
gave more light; but, all in all, it was a 
gloomy room. We children were told 
to sit and be quiet. Looking about the 
room, we spied an oval shadow box. 
Mrs. Lockhart said the flowers inside 
were made from hair from family 
members in shades of blond to dark 
brown. In those days it was traditional 
to have such pictures. Now, museums 
sometimes have these on display. I 
saw one in the Brownsville, Oregon 
museum sometime ago, the first I had 
seen since childhood. 

One day we called on a very lovely 
lady who lived at r2th & Franklin in 
a white house with a very steep roof 
with four gables on each side, a very 
distinctive home. This kind lady gave 
us cookies so we did not want to go 
home. But the cookies were not the 
main attraction. She had a cuckoo 
clock which sounded every quarter 
hour. Not ever having seen such a 
clock, we wanted to wait for the hour 
to strike so the little bird would ap- 
pear. This was long before the YMCA 
was built. After the YMCA was built, 
this house was sold to E.B. Hughes 
who remodeled it into a mortuary. 
Years later, | wondered about the old 
house, so paid the mortuary a visit. 
At first, the young man there was 
puzzled at my questions, but then 
took me to a rear office. There on the 
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Pikes PEAK House, SOUTH EAST CORNER OF 12TH AND FRANKLIN STREETS. SEE 
STORY IN THE SPRING 1998 CUMTUX, PAGE 4I. 


wall was the house pictured just as | 
remembered it. 

Next door lived the Bidwell family. 
The only thing I can remember of 
them was their family album of bright 
red plush. It had a music box in the 
bottom. We always liked them to 
wind it up so we could listen. 


CHRISTMAS 

We were a poor family and had few 
gifts at Christmas, but we had many 
duck stews with dumplings to eat. 
We attended the Christmas program 
at the new Presbyterian Church on 
Grand Avenue. The tree there was very 
tall and beautifully decorated. Carols 
were played on the pipe organ, the 


only one in the county. Each child re- 
ceived a red gauze stocking decorated 
with green yarn filled with an orange 
in the toe and nuts and candy. We 
looked forward to these treats. 
When we were older, Grandmother's 
sister, Sarah Clinton, invited us and 
all the neighbor children to see 
her Christmas tree at 10 o'clock on 
Christmas morning. We were asked 
to enter the big kitchen where we left 
our over shoes and coats on the coat 
rack. We liked this because she had 
a parrot who greeted us with “Hello, 
hello!” We liked to stay a bit to see 
if he would talk some more. We 
were eager to go as Aunt Sarah had 
a lovely, large home, a parlor with a 
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grand piano, a sitting room, a large 
circular hall, and a large kitchen all 
comfortably warm. 

The Christmas tree was in a small 
room adjoining the other rooms. The 
candles were made of red wax, burn- 
ing down slowly. As there was always 
the danger of fire, someone was always 
watching. Aunt Sarah gave us such 
lovely gifts. The girls each received a 
sterling silver thimble. We were sup- 
posed to know how to sew or at least 
do cross stitch. Another time, we each 
received a Madeira embroidered lace 
collar, the style at the time. Again it 
was a locket with filigreed sides. 

Grocery stores gave such lovely 
calendars free to their customers. We 
would try to get the one covered with 
glitter with snow scenes. They also 
had barrels of mistletoe to give away. 
This season was always a happy time. 


GyPsIEs 

The family was relaxing in the 
evening in the sitting room. Dora 
and I were playing Tiddly Winks. 
Grandmother was knitting some lace, 
and Mother was reading the Morning 
Astorian. Soon we picked up on that 
the “gypsies” were in town. Now we 
had never heard of the gypsies before 
and were all attention. Several fami- 
lies had arrived with horses, wagons 
and all of their belongings. We begged 
to be able to go see them. There was 
no place in town for them to stay, 
so they went over the hill to Youngs 
River where there were pastures for 
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the horses and wagons. The river was 
nearby, so they could get water and 
the children and adults could bathe. 

The next day, we were given ten 
cents each to go and have our for- 
tunes told. We found them with 
pitched tents and a campfire, but were 
reluctant to approach them. They 
were dirty and so foreign looking. 
The women had scarves around their 
heads and wore lots of full skirts with 
gaudy colors. We were fascinated 
with the amount of silver jewelry 
they wore, large bangle earrings and 
bracelets. We couldn’t count the 
number of necklaces, there were so 
many. The men sat in the background 
with mustaches. 

They asked us if we had money, and 
if so, they would tell our fortunes. We 
said we each had ten cents to spend. 
Money talked with them, even ten 
cents; they were so poor. We hesitated 
to have the gypsy take our hand to 
read our life line. Our fortunes were 
very short. They gypsy said she could 
tell us more if we had more money to 
cross her palm. 

These people were so different from 
any other people we had ever seen 
with their black hair, large brown 
eyes, and very dark skin. 


ASTORIA CENTENNIAL 1911 
In 1910 the city of Astoria planned 
a celebration to commemorate its one 
hundred years. One of the benefits 
from the bond issue to raise funds was 
the improvements to the streets of the 
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Things began to take shape; plans 
for many activities were activated. In 
City Park was built a fort of logs as it 
would have been one hundred years 
ago, surrounded by a stockade. The 
Elks Lodge organized a drum and 
bugle corps for boys to perform dur- 
ing the Centennial. They practiced so 
long, they made a good showing at the 
celebration. Ellery’s band was engaged 
to play parades and concerts each 
night under the stars. A band shell was 
erected in the park for the musicians. 
An outdoor stage was also built. Each 
night the historical play “The Bridge 
of the Gods” was offered. On the 
hillside, a grandstand was built to 
take advantage of the topography of 
the land. I think it seated about nine 
hundred persons. 

An encampment of Indians was 
part of the extravaganza. They came 
with their families and were housed 
in teepees. They wore their beautiful 
beaded garments and feathers, and 
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played the drums for the dancing 
every day. These were the first Indians 
I had ever seen. 

My sister and I were permitted to 
go to the park in the daytime, but 
there was no one to take us to see the 
play at night. All of these things were 
expensive. We had a long walk to the 
park but wanted to go most every day. 

The city park had a wonderful 
view of Youngs River and Saddle 
Mountain. This alone was a very 
lovely attraction. Naval vessels were 
anchored in the river at the dock with 
visitors invited to tour. The celebra- 
tion lasted three months. +# 

Notes: Sarah Louisa Derwent’s sister 
was the mother of Mae Spexarth Miller, 
Mary Alice Darwent Spexarth. See the 
Spring 1998 Cumtux, page 8. Job Ross’ 
story has been told in a couple issues of 
Cumtux. This story was provided by 
Paul Morgan, a son of Pauline Hall 
Morgan. 
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THE Hussonc FAMILy 


by Hazel Rosalie Block Hussong Keck 


This story was written in 1992, probably the occasion of Hazel Keck’s goth 
Birthday. The original story was found in a three-ring binder titled “The Hussong 
Manuscripts,” a genealogy of the Hussong family compiled by Hazel’s first husband, 
Marston Hussong. The binder is in the CCHS Collection at the Heritage Museum. 


Some changes have been made in punctuation to make this story easier to read. 


A I remember—and | like to 
share—I was born in Webster, 
South Dakota [on January 13, 1902], 
the oldest of eight children. 

My father had a livery delivery (like 
a taxi now), with horses and a surrey 
with fringe on top, etc. He loved 
horses and trained them for racing 
and sold them in Minneapolis. My 
mother was a dressmaker who went 
and stayed a week and sewed for the 
whole family. She also made men’s 
suits, buying bolts of material. My 
dad sang in the choir at the German 
Lutheran Church and would take 
my sisters and me with him. Mom 
stayed home with the little babies. We 
were baptized and confirmed in that 
church. Then, at Christmas Dad used 
to take each grade one at a time for 
sleigh rides. He would put red plumes 
on the horses‘ bridles and braid their 
tails with a red bow and a bellyband 
of sleigh bells and drive all over town 
with a sleigh load of kids singing. 


Then the horse barn burned down 
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and he homesteaded a farm 320 acres 
adjoining a lake eighteen miles south 
of Webster. He had to build farm 
buildings and a house and make 
fences. We all had to help. It was 
always fun to work with Dad. He was 
always singing or whistling and now I 
think how wonderful it was to be with 
Mom and Dad every day, all day long. 

In the winter there was snow and 
42 degrees below zero so we couldn't 
go to church. So Dad read the bible 
and mom played the organ and we 
all sang. 

We went to school, one and a half 
miles away, one teacher in a one-room 
school house. She taught all eight 
grades. I learned to drive horses and 
handle all farm machinery and do all 
farm chores. We all had to work hard 
but looked forward to Sundays when 
we had fun. In winter Dad used to 
drive up and down the frozen lake. 
Our neighbors used to come and skate 
and hook their sleds on the back of 
the sleigh. 
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When I graduated from eighth 
grade, my cousin, Edith Becker, 
came from Astoria, Oregon, to visit 
her mother and us too. She wanted 
me to come to Astoria and stay with 
her and go to business college. She 
was the assistant manager at the 
Port of Astoria. We had four years 
of drought [in South Dakota]—no 
rain—no crops—no income, cattle 
dying, no sale for them or machinery. 
So she sent mea ticket and in January 
I came to Oregon, stayed with her, 
worked for room and board and went 
to business college. Edith and I were 
good pals and we both loved to dance. 
We went to Dreamland in Astoria and 
Bungalow in Seaside, paid 50 cents for 
round trip on the bus. About thirty of 
us would hurry to get on. The dance 
lasted from eight to twelve, with name 
orchestras, such as Guy Lombardo, 
Ted Fieorita and lots of others. Then 
we would get hamburgers and eat on 
the bus going home. 
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I lived with Hanscoms. He was the 
engineer who built Pier 2 in Astoria. 
He was an engineer for Longbell and 
I saw blueprints of Longview on our 
dining table for several months. Then 
I got a job at Hammond Lumber 
Company where the Coast Guard is 
now and worked there until it burned. 
I was the payroll clerk for 1400 men, 
including one hundred Hindus 
from India all with turbans, etc. 
Hammond Lumber furnished houses 
for them, just men, and they sent all 
their money home. [Hammond mill 
burned on September 12, 1922. The 
Astoria Evening Budget reported that 
six hundred men lost their jobs there 
as a result of the fire. The mill was 
not rebuilt.] 

I saved all I could, got $75 per 
month and then sent for my dad and 
oldest brother. They came out and got 
a job at Billy [Billie] Brothers Shingle 
Mill and together we earned enough 
to bring Mom and the rest of the fam- 
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ily out here. They arrived in May and 
got them a job on a chicken ranch. 
Margaret Hubler had lost her help. 
The man died and his wife was going 
back east. The house was completely 
furnished: a garden, fruit trees, ber- 
ries, horses, cow and lots of chickens 
(1200)—Mom’s favorite. They raised 
chickens for restaurants and sold eggs. 
Had a truck and got a salary, with 
school just one mile away. Mom said 
it was just like heaven—so beautiful. 
My mission was accomplished. 

Then Marston Hussong and I 
were married on June 18, 1922—love 
at first sight. We went together three 
years. [hen the Astoria fire happened. 
Thirty two blocks burned [December 
8, 1922]. Then I went to work at Pacific 
Power and Light in 1922 to 1929. The 
company was ten years old then. They 
wanted me to join all organizations, 
even paid my dues. It was good public 
relations, so I joined the Business 
Women’s Club and after Astoria 
rebuilt the Astor Hotel and Astoria 
Column, etc., we had a celebration. | 
was chairman of a float...Never built 
or decorated one in my life and when 
it was over, John Jacob Astor [?] came 
and congratulated me and said if I 
ever came to England he would show 
me around. Well, about twelve years 
ago, Astoria was invited to go and we 
went, about one hundred of us, and 
he remembered me and did just that, 
a highlight of my life. 

Then we moved to Yakima, 
Washington. Marston as office man- 
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ager for P.P. & L. and I worked at 
Montgomery Ward and Co., as office 
manager for two and a half years and 
then our son was born in 1932. Then 
I quit work and started doing crafts 
in churches and parks and started 
the Yakima Valley Art Association, 
with help from a real wealthy man, 
Mr. Larson, and it’s still going strong, 
with a beautiful building. I went to 
church camps for ten years—made 
twelve hundred religious plaques each 
year for kids to paint. Then in 1945 
Marston was transferred to Seaside as 
office manager. I was happy to come 
back. The second day a lady rang my 
bell and she was Mrs. Flukenger and 
was selling aprons. I asked her in 
and in our conversation she said they 
were starting a home extension unit 
and would I like to join. Oh, sure. 
Then they needed a place to meet, so 
I offered my house so I was in. Then I 
taught craft at Vacation Bible School 
for all churches—one day a week at 
each church after school, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Kiwanilong and several clubs. 

I worked in First National Bank 
four and one half years—then had 
a gift shop in the old Seasider Hotel. 
Decorated tables for conventions at 
the old Gearhart Hotel and Seasider 
1945. Then Marston gota job of audit- 
ing for P.P. & L. in Washington and 
Oregon, so we traveled several years. 
I had crafts in almost every town. It 
was lots of fun, no charge for classes. 

Then Marston went to Astoria as 
office manager and died in 1960, in 
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the bathroom shaving getting ready 
to go to work. Then I moved back 
to Seaside. 

Of all the places I have lived, life 
has been good to me and here I am 
in my last years at Seaside by the Sea. 
I never asked too much of life aside 
from being free. I feel “It’s what I owe 
the world, not what the world owes 
me.” Things work out for the best I 
find when I accept the way that God 
has laid my pathway out to follow 
day by day. 

Then I took Marston’s insurance 
money and bought a motel in Seaside. 
Had it sixteen years—enjoyed it very 
much. Had just one stinker in all that 
time. [This was the Sea Gull Cottages 
at 1020 S. Downing.] 

Back to 1946, the Fuller Brush man 
came to my house and I was painting 
a picture and he said, “We need an 
art club here. How about you and I 
starting one?” So we did. I had a lot of 
stuff from my gift shop. I had to close 
in a hurry to go with Marston and 
then my mom died, so had a lot of her 
things. We started with a rummage 
sale and kept on until we had $1,000 
along with having a class at Methodist 
Church. Then we bought the Little 
Red School House in Gearhart for 
$1,000, and it’s still going. [This would 
be the Trails’s End Art Center.] 

Clarence Sigurdson and I started 
the A.A.R.P. We met at the American 
Legion Club. I helped the women’s 
club raise money for a library. I was 
the first secretary of the American 
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Legion Auxiliary in Astoria in 1923 
and still belong. 

I have been a member of Garden 
Club since 1945—Eastern Star since 
1950—Amaranth 1955—Home 
Extension 1945—Cannon Beach 
Conference 1945, Kiwanis Club 1990. 
I worked Saturday and Sunday at the 
Chamber of Commerce Information 
and Travel Booth. Back to 1945 again, 
I was with the Welcome Wagon for 
several years. 

When we moved to Seaside, we 
bought a furnished house so went to 
a 2nd hand store to get rid of all the 
furniture. Ours was stored in a garage. 
Mrs. McNeill from Cannon Beach 
Conference Center was talking to a 
man who said they bought the old log 
house where the post office used to be 
and wanted to get some beds, etc. for 
forty-four Sunday School kids from 
Portland, just after war, and he had 
nothing. So after she went outside, I 
talked to her and told her about what 
I had and said she could have it all. 
Well, a truck made three trips and 
that’s how the Conference Center got 
started and I’ve worked there doing 
everything and anything that was 
necessary and I still help them. 

Then in 1976 Earl Keck and I got 
married. We traveled a lot. I sold my 
motel. Then we were ina bus accident 
[in 1985]. 

Thirty seven were hurt and we both 
were too. | had twenty seven bones 
broken and was in bed three months 


and he had a heart attack and lived 
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nine months and died. 

And now: Someone wanted to 
know recently if I was happy and I had 
to think about it. If they meant “Ha, 
Ha,” bursting at the seams kind of 
happiness, I would have to say “No.” 
I think what is more important is that 
Iam at peace with myself. I have been 
able to take a personal tragedy, grow 
through it and from it, to find my 
strengths, to use my abilities and tal- 
ents to reach out a helping hand. Yes. 
I am at peace with myself and perhaps 
that is even more valuable than being 
happy. At least for now, it’s a pretty 
good feeling, knowing for sure that 
life not only goes by but can be very 
good. That kind of peace brings its 


own happiness. If you see someone 
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going “up” with a lot of unfinished 
business, you'll know who it is! 

I have said enough about me. Now, 
my husband, Marston Hussong, was 
born in Franklin, Nebraska, the oldest 
of eight children in the family. His 
father was a teacher in the high school 
in Franklin. They moved to Oregon 
for his father’s health in 1912. He was 
a history and manual training teacher 
in Astoria High School. 

From 1912 to 1920, Marston was 
in World War I, and when he came 
home, he worked for George Sanborn 
& Sons until 1929 when we went 
to Yakima, Washington as office 
manager. In 1948 he was president 
of the Lion’s Club in Seaside. He 


enjoyed community things. He and 
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his members built the wall in front of 
Seaside High School. It was a big mud 
hole. Then they put on a show and 
made $2,000 and built the Salt Cairn, 
which was a pile of rocks covered with 
blackberry bushes. He said, “I'll leave 
Seaside with something to remember 
me by.” 

Now our son, Warner: 

He graduated from high school in 
Seaside. His school years he worked 
at Keck’s Service Station, dug clams 
commercially and saved his money 
for college. He went to Oregon State 
for two years and then went into the 
service in World War II]. When he 
came home he worked for Howard 
Hughes as an electronics technician 
for two years and then went back 
to college to graduate. He married 
Marcella Monroe. He worked for 
Federal Aviation Administration as 
an electronics technician about thirty 
years in Palmdale, California. They 
have two children; Sara, in the Air 
Force, was in Saudi Arabia and now 
is in Turkey. Dave works in the valley 
near Palmdale. 

Now, I am proud of my family. My 
grandma had a bakery in Webster, 
South Dakota and my mom helped 
her in the bakery. My sister, Freda, 
was in charge of the pie department at 
Yaws in Portland for twelve years, and 
my sister, Evelyn decorated cakes at 
Harrison's Bakery in Seaside for seven 
years. She made my birthday cake! 

When I worked for PP & L, I was 


a demonstrator for cooking schools 
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for Hot Point refrigerator and ranges 
and small appliances. My brother, 
Carl Block, worked in the Bremerton 
Navy Yard in refrigeration. My 
brother, John, was a mechanic for 
an automobile company in Portland. 
My brother, Alvin, worked in lumber 
mills in St. Helens and Port Angles. 
My sister, Lillian, had a beauty shop 
in Bremerton and Seattle. 

Now, I want to thank everyone 
in Seaside and Astoria for all their 
kindness and love. Alone, I wouldn't 
have had the courage to go on. I thank 
you all for coming and sharing your 
friendship and love. * 





Haze Rosaie BLock Hussonc Keck 


AUGUST 14, 1970 


Hazel Rosalie Block Hussong Keck 
died in Clatsop County on September 
19, 1996 at the age of 94. 
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More on the Hussong family: 

Edward Marston Hussong, born 
December 10, 1863, Ontario, Story 
County, Iowa, died April 21, 1949, 
Medford, Oregon, married December 
25, 1893 to Minnie Coin in Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado at the home of her 
sister. A surveyor, teacher, and semi- 
professional genealogist. Professor 
of Manual Training at Astoria High 
School. 


THEIR CHILD: 

Marston Coin Hussong born July 
1, 1896, Franklin, Nebraska, died 
February 1960 Astoria, Oregon, 
married June 19, 1922 in Hood River, 
Oregon Hazel Rosalie Block, who 
now lives in Seaside, Oregon, one son 
Warner Marston Hussong. 

Herbert Leigh Hussong (brother of 
Edward Marston Hussong) was born 
March 30, 1872 in Coffeyville, Kansas, 
married Mossie Burke, teacher, full 
professor, lived Astoria, Oregon, 
Whitman College, Washington, 
Soap Lake, Washington, no children. 
Superintendent of Schools in Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Although Edward Marston 
Hussong, Hazel Hussong Keck’s 
father-in-law was a teacher at Astoria 
High School, there was little mention 
of him in local records, however, the 
1915 AHS Zephyrus praises his work. 

From the 1915 Astoria High School 
Zephyrus: 


MANUAL TRAINING 

During the summer of 1914 two 
large commodious rooms were fur- 
nished for the Manual Training 
department and there the work began 
this year. The machinery which the 
Zephyrus of 1914 promised has not 
been seen as yet, but the interest in the 
work has not lagged and the depart- 
ment has a large number of products 
to display, the results of hard work 
since September. 

At the Juvenile Fair most of the 
work exhibited won prizes and al- 
though the showing was not large, 
better work would be hard to find. A 
set of four side chairs, two armchairs 
and a small table have been sent to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition as 
examples of the manual training work 
done in this school. The makers of 
this set were Osmo Manula, Waino 
Stonelake, Jesse Bowers, Marston 
Hussong, Raymond Gittere, Clyde 
Lee, John Reith, Dolph Hardesty, and 
John Erickson. Two fine tables were 
also presented to the Y.M.C.A. to be 
used in their new building. Although 
Manual Training implies work with 
the hands,--hammers, saws, chisels, 
sand-paper, glue and varnish must be 
used, mixed with brains, to make the 
work effective. Necktie racks, Morris 
chairs, settees, library tables, book 
cases, piano benches and other articles 
of a similar nature show the practical 
and useful turns of the study, while 
such articles as cedar chests, shaving 
stands, boats, and medical chests 
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point out some of the ambitions and 
hoped-for occupations and profes- 
sions of the wood-working boys. 

State Superintendent Churchill, 
Chancellor Campbell, Mayor Johnson 
of this city and other distinguished 
gentlemen have visited our depart- 
ment and admired our creations. 
Judging from the remarks which they 
made, there is little doubt but that the 
Manual Training department of the 
Astoria High School ranks among the 
best in the State. 

Much credit is due our instructor, 
Prof. E. M. Hussong, for the interest 
he has taken in the department. It 
is through his advice and assistance 
that the articles of furniture made in 
the department have reached their 


high standard. There is no doubt 
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that the Manual Training students 
thoroughly appreciate his help during 
the past year. 





HERBERT HussONG 

There is mention of Herbert Leigh 
Hussong in the Spring 1995 issue of 
Cumtux, page 16. Unfortunately, his 
name is misspelled. Cecelia Beyler, 
former principal of Gray School wrote 
about her arrival in Astoria as a young 
teacher in 1919. This is from a book 
published in 1957 America Calls From 
Castle Walls: 

“T first called on the city superinten- 
dent [of schools], Mr. Hussing, who is 
still in educational work in Idaho, I 
learned. He had never seen me except 
by photo, but he had written me some 
data about Astoria, and about some 
school conditions and locations. I'll 
always remember the box of HoefHer’s 
Centennial chocolates Mr. Hussing 
gave me. They were so choice and a 
nice antidote for a lonely damp and 
rainy evening. He also took me to 
the 4-room school where I was to be 
principal and to teach fourth grade. 
[Probably Olney School at the top of 
the hill in Astoria] I found a home 
near the school where I could room 
and board for that first year.” 





OPPOSITE PAGE: HAZEL’S FIRST HUSBAND, 
Marston Corn Husson, HIS BROTHER, 
HERBERT Hussonc, AND HAzZEL’s 
SECOND HUSBAND, EARL KECK, WERE 
ALL LISTED IN THE 1919 AstorIA HIGH 
SCHOOL ZEPHYRUS AS SERVING IN THE 


MILITARY DURING WORLD WAR I. 


Criatsop County Historica Socigry 


ANSON ALLEN 
Jozt ANDERSON 
NorMan AUSTENSON 
Tony ANTONICH 
GEORGE BACKLUND 
ALEX BARRY 
FRED BARKER 
EpWARD BEARD 
WILLIAM BERG 
Harry BILLIE 
BREWER BILLIE 
FRED BRAKKE 
Ben BurNS 
Joun Bett 
ALEX BREMNER 
RAOUL CARLSON 
Gus CARRUTHERS 
VICTOR COFFEY 
LAWRENCE CHELLIS 
Roy CHISHOLM 
SIDNEY CORDINER 
MELVILLE CALLENDER 
HarROLD CoPpELAND 
ARTHUR DANIELSON 
Haro_p DAHLGREN 
LawRENCE DINNEEN 
Neat Dow 
Jor Dyer 
WALLACE EAKIN 
CHARLES EKSTROM 
ALBERT ENGBRETSEN 
LesTer ELLs 
Lioypb ELLis 
HERMAN ELEASON 
JOHN ERICKSON 


Honor ROL 


(The Great War—World War 1) 


IN MEMORIAM 
(WorLp War I DEATHS) 
CHARLES ABERCROMBIE 

GERALD MALARKEY 


Curis JOHNSON 
Nievts NiELSON 
Guyer LARSON 
WALTER BAKER 


ARTHUR EFERTIG 
JOHN FINNEY 
Leo FurNEY 
LEsLIE FOOTE 
ADRIAN ForRD 
RussELi Fox 

ALFRED GERDING 
De Wirt GILBERT 
WETZEL GRIFFIN 
HAMILTON GARNER 
ALBERT GRAGG 
Yvon GUILLIUME 
SETH HALL 

ALFRED HANSON 
Dopo HarDEsTy 

Frep HARDESTY 

James HEGARD 

WILLIARD Hayes 

Jens HERMANN 

Marston HussoneG 
HersBert HussonG 

Frep HurLBUTT 

Lere HALSAN 
AtverT J. JOHNSON 
CarL JOSEPHSON 





SEMRI KEISKI 
FRANK KOLLER 
EpwarbD LapPING 
GEARHART LARSON 
EINARD LEBECK 
SuTTON LINVILLE 
LoreNz LOGAN 
Donacp LaTsHaw 
ANDREW MALAGAMBA 
ROBERT MALARKEY 
Ortro MaNuLa 
Osmo MANULA 
ELLMER MANULA 
ARTHUR MANULA 
Wayne MANULA 
SHERMAN MITCHELL 
Victor Moore 
James MoBERG 
WALTER MaTTSON 
MartTINn NELSON 
Car. NIELSON 
RHODERICK NOONAN 
ALBERT NIKKA 
Suto NigEM1 
ANDREW OLSEN 


LORENZO PILKINGTON 
ALBERT PRAEL 
GEORGE REIFEL 

Max RILEY 
GEORGE ROSENDALE 
ARCHIE ROSENDALE 

Bryan Ross 

Ivor Ross 

RoBertT Ross 
FLroyp REITH 
DoNALD ROBERTS 
EpsTEAN REED 
GEORGE SALVON 
WILLIAM SIGURDSON 
EDWIN SHORT 
SEABURY SHORT 
DUANE SOUDEN 
SIDNEY SOVEY 
Harvey STAPLES 
GEORGE TAGG 
ARNIE THOMPSON 
Horace TROTTER 
CLyDE TRULLINGER 
EarL TURNER 

Timon ToRKLESON 

WILLIAM UTZINGER 
Orro UrziNcEeR 

ARTHUR VAN DUSEN 

HERBERT WILSON 
RicHARD WILSON 

EpwarD WILLIKSON 
Tom WILLIKSON 
JALMAR WILSON 

ABEL WRIGHT 
SHERMAN WRIGHT 


Orro ERICKSON GeorGE JOKI KENNETH PARKER Henry WEIK 
Puitie ELLIoT Eart KECK Harry PaRKER 
FRED ERICKSON FreED KEATING ARCHIE PETERSON 
S.A eGEBOOYS 
(Student Army Training Center] 
Paul Kearney Vincent Hagerup Roy Seim 


Frank Hildebrand 
Evald Edison 
Ray Mooers 

Ragnor Johnson 


Henry Mooers 
Edward Finney 
Duane Souden 


Otto Hermann 
Robert Burns 
Adrian Rouslow 
Lloyd Stoner 


IMAGE OF THE DOUGHBOY ON TOP OF SOLDIERS MONUMENT IN ASTORIA. 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF THE WARRENTON-HAMMOND HisTorRICAL SOCIETY 





FIRST DAY CROWD AT THE OPENING OF THE WARRENTON THEATER IN 1948. 
THE THEATER WAS IN A QUONSET HUT THAT WAS TORN DOWN IN THE 1990S. THE TWO 
OLDER BOYS ON THE RIGHT ARE DONNIE WATSELL IN THE WHITE SHIRT AND LORAN 
MARSH IN THE DARK SHIRT. THE MAN NEAR THE CENTER OF THE PHOTO Is G. CLIFFORD 
Bartow, WARRENTON’S City MANAGER. MarcELLA LINDSEY IS THE WOMAN STANDING 
ON THE LEFT OF THE MAN IN THE WHITE CAP. 
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